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50 million to 25 million; and superstition walked hand in
hand with murder: except for the two or three great men
of the dynasty, the rulers were the dupes of wizards,
eunuchs, and courtesans. Yet the empire spread from
Siberia to the Himalayas and from the Caspian Sea to
Korea; and to the great city of Ch'ang-an with its nine
gates, soaring marble pagoda, and gorgeous palaces came
scholars and merchants from many lands. We know from
the collections at the monastery of Tun-huang in Kansu
how cosmopolitan was the life of the time. There were
found not only a wealth of T'ang paintings and frescoes,
but also a vast library of early documents, a hymn to the
Trinityj and Hebrew, Nestorian, and Manichaean MSS.,
as well as Buddhist and Taoist books. The monks who
made this great collection were typical of their age, eagerly
awake to a rich and varied world, and, like the empire, they
went down before the barbarians, leaving their treasures
walled in and secure in that dry land.

We know, too, that a Nestorian mission arrived in the
seventh century, and is commemorated by the great tablet
set up in 731; and if Christians were thus giving in a sim-
plified form the fundamentals of their faith,1 Zoroastrians
were also preaching their dualistic religion, and Muham-
madans their stark monotheism. It was a tolerant age: 'All
religions seek the salvation of men,* says Tcai-tsung; and
if he proclaims Nestorian Christianity to be *at once pacific
and reasonable, mysterious and useful', even the Muham-
inadan merchant Abu Zeid exclaims that the Chinese
painters of his age excelled all others. We find Buddhists
and Christians working together in the comparative study
of religion, and the great Kuki of Japan wrote what is the
first systematic treatise on this subject after a three years'
stay in Cb.*ang-an.

T'ai-tsung resembles Akbar in his interest in religious
synthesis and in his patronage of the arts: at his Court, as
at that of Vikramaditya, mathematicians and astronomers as
well as artists and poets found a ready welcome, foreigners

1 See below, p. 320.